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prism of the Netherlands Gothic Baroque. But this art was already
quite familiar with the rules of linear and aerial perspective.
The new school of icon painting revised all the iconographic ma-
terial, compared all the established types with the text of the Scrip-
tures, and, where possible, introduced spontaneous feeling and
vitality instead of the dry Byzantine formalism. This resulted in
the appearance of the so-called "Critical Original," which supplied
the artists with themes taken directly from church literature, thus
liberating them from routine icon painting. Moreover, in destroy-
ing the old tradition, the adherents of the new trend endeavored to
create another one, and to this end collected the best modern and
most outstanding old patterns as well as some entirely independent
compositions to serve as a manual for future icon painters (Siisk
Illuminated Original). It is important to mention that the favor-
ite subjects for new religious paintings were actually the same as
those of the book most popular with the pious people of that period.
In the last quarter of the seventeenth century there appeared the
illustrated Passions of the Lord, which received such a wide circu-
lation that the subject was immediately chosen for the frescoes in
the Tsar's chambers. Apparently it was also at that time that a
detailed treatment of the infernal torments was added to the tradi-
tional representation of the Last Judgment.
It seems that Russian art, living in the atmosphere of general
religious exaltation, stood at that moment on the threshold of
another revival of Christian painting, similar to the one experi-
enced in the West during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.
Had it been left to its own devices, Russian art perhaps could have
followed the same path as that of Western art, and three or four
centuries later would have attained its classical epoch. But because
of the religious conditions in Russia at the beginning of the eight-
eenth century such development was made impossible. The ma-
jority of the faithful in the Russia of those days firmly upheld
church antiquity and had no wish to support iconographic innova-
tions, while those who advocated church reforms were not con-
cerned with the problems of art. As to the rest of the people, they
were soon totally unable to grasp the spirit that guided the Chris-
tian artist. Thus the cause of the modest movement, begun in the
workrooms of the Tsar's icon painters in Moscow, was lost before